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them all, the idea of intermediate powers is weakened
and obliterated : the idea of rights inherent in certain
individuals is rapidly disappearing from the minds of
men ; the idea of the omnipotence and sole authority
of society at large rises to fill its place. These ideas
take root and spread in proportion as social conditions
become more equal, and men more alike ; they are
engendered by equality, and in turn they hasten the
progress of equality. . . .
Our contemporaries are much less divided than is
commonly supposed ; they are constantly disputing as
to the hands in which supremacy is to be vested, but
they readily agree upon the duties and the rights of
that supremacy. The notion they all form of govern-
ment is that of a sole, simple, providential, and
creative power. All secondary opinions in politics are
unsettled ; this one remains fixed, invariable, and
consistent. It is adopted by statesmen and political
philosophers; it is eagerly laid hold of by the multi-
tude ; those who govern and those \vho are governed
agree to pursue it with equal ardour : it is the foremost
notion of their minds, it seems connatural with their
feelings. It originates, therefore, in no caprice of the
human intellect, but it is a necessary condition of the
present state of mankind,
If it be true that, in ages of equality, men readily
adopt the notion of a great central power, it cannot be
doubted, on the other hand, that their habits and
sentiments predispose them to recognize such a power
and to give it their support. This may be demon-
strated hi a few words, as the greater part of the
reasons, to which the fact may be attributed, have
been previously stated. As the men who inhabit
democratic countries have no superiors, no inferiors,
and no habitual or necessary partners in their under-
takings, they readily fall back upon themselves and